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ROYALTY AT THE THEATRES. 


Ir is curious to contrast the manner 
in which the theatres are now visited 
by Royalty with the good old times 
when the sovereign did not disdain 
to smile on the happy faces around 
him and could fo as loudly at a 
good joke as a bluff farmer from the 
country. Now, except on a state 
visit once in the season, all is seclu- 
sion from the gaze of the audience; 
then, the monarch laughed outright 
with gallery and pit, and rejoiced to 
show his people he was pleased. To 
be sure the tastes of the Court cir- 
cle and the aristocracy have materi- 
ally changed, and foreign artists are 
more prized than native talent; and 
the visits to the national theatres 
being on this account more rare, the 
anxiety for a ‘‘ peep at royalty” be- 
comes more importunate; still, the 





good old practice of seeing and be- 


ing seen is so much in consonance 
with the English character, and 
tends so materially to engender the 
kindly feelings, that we cannot but 
wish it was an honored custom of 
the present day. A gentleman who 
carries back his reminiscences to the 
best days of George the Third, thus 
speaks of that king’s visit to the 
indsor Theatre : 

“ Twice a week during the sum- 
mer months his Majesty, with all 
his family, and a considerable bevy 
of ancient maids of honor and half- 
pay generals used to walk through 
the town to the theatre, which was 
then in High Street. Reader, it is 
impossible that you can form an 


‘idea of the smallness of that thea- 


tre unless you have been accustom- 
ed to the provincial barns. At the 
old Windsor theatre, her Majesty’s 
apothecary in the lower boxes might 
‘dina have felt her pulse across the 
pit, and most loyally did I laugh 
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when his Majesty, leaning back in 


his capacious arm-chair in the stage- | 


box, shook the house with his genu- 
ine peals of merriment. 


Well dol | 


remember the whole course of these | 


royal play-goings. The stage-box, 
and the whole of the left or O. P, 
side of the lower tier, were appro- 
priated to royalty. The house would 
fill at half-past six, At seven pre- 
cisely Mr. Thornton the manager 
made his entrance backwards through 
a little door, into the stage box, 
with a plated candlestick in each 
hand, bowing with all the grace that 
his gout would permit. The six 
fiddles struck up “ God save the 
King;” the audience rose; the king 
nodded round and took his seat 
next the stage; the queen curtsied 
and took her chair also. The satin 
bills of their Majesties and the prin- 
cesses were then duly displayed, and 
the dingy green curtain drew up. 
The performances were, invariably, 
either a comedy or farce, or, more 
frequently, three farces, with a 
plentiful interlarding of comic songs. 
Quick, Suett, and Mrs. Mattocks 
were the reigning favorites; and, 
about 1800, Elliston and Fawcett 
became occasional stars. But Quick 
and Suett were the king’s special de- 
light. When Lovegold, in the Mi- 
ser, drawled out “a pin a day’sa 
groat ayear,” the laugh of the royal 
circle was somewhat loud, but when 
Dickey Gossip exhibited in his vo- 
cation, and accompanied the bur- 
den of his song, “ Dickey Gossip, 
Dickey Gossip, is the man,” with 
the blasts of his powder puff, the 
cachinnation was loud and long, 
and the gods prolonged the chorus 
of laughter till the echo died away 
in the royal box. At the end of the 
third act coffee was handed round to 
the court circle, and precisely at 
eleven the performances finished, 
and the flambeaux gleamed through 
the dimly lighted streets of Wind- 
sor as the happy family returned to 
their tranquil home.” 





DRURY LANE, 
Monday.—Macbeth, and the Students of 
Bonn, 
Tuesday.—Acis and Galatea, Prisoner 
of War, and Students of Bonn. 
Wednesday.—Merchant of Venice, Stu- 
dents of Bonn, and The Windmill. 
Thursday.—Acis and Galatea, Prisoner 
of War, and Students of Bonn 
Friday.—Gisippus, Poor Soldier, and Stu- 
dents of Bonn. 
Saturday.—No Performance, 
Macsetu was repeated on Monday 
to a crowded and highly delighted 
audience. There never was a more 
complete drama than this sublime 
poem offers, and we are only surpris- 
ed that it is not repeated oftener. A 
new play is in preparation entitled 
Plighted Troth, by Mr. Darley, and 
includes in its cast Messrs. Macready, 
Phelps, and Anderson, Miss Helen 
Faucit, and Mrs, Stirling, who we 
are glad to see engaged at this thea- 
tre. 





COVENT GARDEN. 
Monday.—La Sonnambula, and White 
Cat. 


Tuesday.—Comus, My Wife’s Mother, 
and White Cat. 
Wednesday.—Marriage of Figaro, and 
White Cat. 
Thursday.—La Sonnambula, and White 
Cat. 
Friday.—Marriage of Figaro, and White 
Cat. 
Saturday.—Bubbles of the Day, and 
White Cat. 
Betuini’s delightful and popular 
opera of La Sonnambula has been 
produced, and has been played on 
benefit nights. It has been kept 
back for a bonne bouche, and has 
served to draw together, apart from 
its intrinsic merits, the most crowded 
houses during the season. This is 
decidedly the best of Bellini’s operas, 
and no foreign musical piece has 
ever been so popular on the English 
stage, with the exception perhaps of 
Der Freischutz. Much of its popu- 
larity is owing to its simple me well 
told story, its interesting subject, 
and its delightful melodies, in which 
there is a vein of interesting tender- 
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ness and melancholy. The characters 
are few; there is no complication 
of story, the attention is not divert- 
ed by crowds of superfiuous person- 
ages, and the plot is unravelled by 
the most simple and natural process. 
It is needless to say that Miss Kem- 
ble’s success as Amina is most tri- 
umphant. Nothing can be more true 
to nature than her impersonation of 
this charming representative of in- 
jured innocence. Her singing is the 


ne plus ultra of art and vocal skill, | 


being throughout admirable for dra- 
matic expression, and the energy of 
her acting in the scenes with her 
lover excite the audience to an ex- 
traordinary pitch. The other prin- 
cipal parts are very well performed. 
Harrison, in Elvino, really surpasses 
himself; in the impassioned scenes, 
when accusing Amina of her appa- 
rent infidelity, he acquits himself in 
a manner which gains great and una- 
nimous applause. He takes the au- 
dience fairly by surprise, and proves 
that if he chooses he may become 
the first English singer of the day. 
Leffler represents the Count, and 
sings the music in a manly and 
glowing style; he makes his voice 
tell with its best effect, and he ma- 
nages it throughout with the sense 
and skill of an accomplished singer. 
Miss Grant, with a weak but well 
and carefully cultivated voice, pro- 
duces much effect in the difficult 
airs entrusted to Lisa; she almost 
plays the part too prettily, a fault 
that it would be impossible for a 
critic to condemn. The choruses 
are very well sung and the groups 
managed with picturesque effect. 
The scenery is pretty and appropri- 
ate, especially the water mills with 
its ruined walls, and altogether the 
opera is produced in a manner wor- 
thy of this theatre. The whole of 
the original music is performed, 
recitations and all, as on the Italian 
stage, no part of the dialogue being 
spoken, as has hitherto been the 
practice in the English performances 
of this opera. 


{ 





Miss Kemble took her benefit on 
Monday, when she performed Amina 
for the second time. On Thursday 
Mr. Charles Mathews took his, and 
on both occasions the house was 
crowded in every part; a galaxy of 


_ beauty and fashion graced every box, 


The frolics of the White Cat conti- 
nue to excite much attention; she 
has fairly become the pet of the town. 
Miss Marshall has gained laurels 
which she has well earned by her 
exceedingly clever performance. 





GERMAN OPERA. 


Covent GarbeEN has been let for the 
— of these operas. Mr, 

unn is the director, and a fair com- 
pany is engaged, amongst whom 
may be named several of the leading 
vocalists of former seasons, Staudigl 
(the best singer of the day), Ma- 
dame Stoeckel Heinefetter and Ma- 
dame Schodel. We do not perceive 
amongst the engagements Madame 
Schumann, who was the greatest fa- 
vorite. The promissory notes are 
highly satisfactory, but whether they 
will be duly honored is another af- 
fair. The choruses are increased to 
a vocal strength of eighty, and 
many important novelties are an- 
nounced; the first will be Meyer- 
beer’s celebrated opera of The Hu- 
guenots, which is replete with dra- 
matic situations, and we sincerely 
hope that the entire version will be 
given, and not a portion, as in the 
mutilated copy of Robert the Devil 
last season. ‘The subscription is for 
fifty nights. 





HAYMARKET. 


A very clever, spirited, and mirth- 
exciting vaudeville has been pro- 
duced at this theatre, and has met 
with much and deserved success. It 
is called The Pretty Girls of Stil- 
berg, and is founded upon the ad- 
ventures of a number of young pages 
of Napoleon, who, carrying on cer- 
tain flirtations with the pretty girls 
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of that town, pass one of their num- 
ber as Napoleon, who, to punish the 
liberties the young bloods have 
been taking with the fair damsels, 
pretends to insist on their taking 
them for wives or for better or for 
worse. The girls are delighted, as 
all maids, old or young, are, to get 
husbands, and revel in the fond idea 
of emerging from village coquettes 
to the dignities of wife, matron, and, 
perhaps, mother, A scapegrace of 
a drummer, always in a happy state 
of obliviousness and confusion from 
deep potations of eau de vie, splits 
upon the conspirators, informs the 
girls of the plot, and they determine 
upon turning the tables upon them. 
The plot is planned; the mock Em- 
aed invites the ladies to a banquet. 

retty girls and wine are intoxicat- 
ing things; under the influence of 
both the pages are soon in a com- 
fortable state of oblivion, and each 
fair maiden robs her gallant of his 
sword, and vanishes. ‘T'o arms! to 
arms! the Russians surprise the for- 
tress! the Frenchmen start from 
their slumbers and behold a Russian 
regiment march before them with 
fifes and drums, and find them- 
selves in the hands of the enemy. 
Treachery has robbed them of their 
arms, and by the fate of war they 
are compelled to yield. To whom? 
the Russians? No! To whom? why 
the Pretty Girls of Stilberg! Peace 
is made ; the young ladies are saluted 
before and behind the curtain, which 
falls amid the laughter and applause 
of a delighted audience. The evo- 
lutions which conclude the drama 
are exceedingly well executed, and 
although resembling the manoeuvres 
in the popular farce of The Invin. 
cibles, obtain a great deal of ap- 
plause. Webster's acting is deserv- 
ing of the highest praise ; his dress- 
ing up and impersonation of the 
great Emperor areexceedingly clever. 
Mademoiselle Celeste makes a most 
charming officer, and plays with her 
wonted spirit and vivacity. The 
acquisition of Mr, Widdicomb from 
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—somewhere—does not do any cre* 
dit to Mr. Webster’s tact ;3}he has 
neither humor nor fun to rank even 
as a third-rate comedian. 

Mr.and Mrs. Charles Kean, who 
are performing here, have drawn to- 
gether very crowded houses, His 
Hamlet still remains in our opinion 
his best performance. We are not 
great_admirers of his Macbeth. By 
the way, this tragedy is wretchedly 
supported with the exception of Mr. 
and Mrs. C, Kean. On Wednesday 
the Lady of Lyons was played, and 
Mr. Kean gave a youthfuljand spi- 
rited finish to the character of Claude 
Melnotte. 
last engagement, considerably im- 
proved in his acting. We hope Mrs. 
Kean may be tempted, if it be not a 
compromise of the higher dignities 
of her new position, to give us some 
of those truthful and _ inimitable 
sketches of domestic character in 
which she has no rival. In the 
Youthful Queen, The Ransom, and 
some others, her performance has 
left impressions that will endure for 
ever. Can she not be induced tore- 
sume some of these parts ? 


SURREY. 

Tue Pearl of the Harem continues 
to attract good audiences, and the 
admirers of equestrian spectacle ap- 
pear highly delighted with the peril- 
ous leaps and hair-breadth escapes 
which take place in the drama; judg- 
ing from appearances, the Pearl of 
the Harem will be any thing but a 
short-lived production. In addition 
to the scenes in the circle, Mons. 
Gouffe the “‘ man-monkey” has ap- 
eared this week in the drama, so 
well calculated for the display of 
his agility, entitled Jocko, the Bra- 
zilian Ape. 





VICTORIA. 


As we have previously remarked, the 
Lucky Horse Shoe has proved a 
lucky hit; hence, it is continued 





Mr. Kean has, since his 
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as the first piece, and proves as at- 
tractive as in the first week of its 
production. Two other pieces new 
to these boards have been played 
during the week, one called the Brok- 
en Promise, in which Miss Vincent 
powerfully represents an orphan boy ; 
and the other entitled the Last Wit- 
ness, wherein Mr. E. F. Saville, Mr. 
Dale, and Miss Coveney, have kept 
up the thrilling interest of the piece 
with their usual success, Miss Cove- 
ney is rapidly attaining a very high 
place in the estimation of the visitors 
of this establishment. 





PRINCESS’S THEATRE.. 
To the Editor of the Theatrical Journal. 


Str, 

Passine along Oxford St. 
to-day I was shocked to see that the 
furniture and fittings of the Prin- 
cess’s Theatre were to be sold by 
Auction. Can you inform me what 
Mr. Montague means to do with the 
house? surely he is not going to 
make it into a Chapel or some hum- 
bugging bazaar in opposition to the 
Pantheon. I cannot help thinking 
that with judicious management a 
theatre would pay well in this quar- 
ter of London. 

Trusting you will excuse my trou- 
bling you with this, I shall look for 
an answer in your next number of 
“ The Theatrical Journal.” 

Your Constant Subscriber, 

Fitz. 





[As we are not in the confidence 
of the purchaser we cannot answer 
the question.—Ep. ] 





MEMOIR OF CHERUBINI. 


TuIs eminent composer, who died 
at Paris on the 15th of last month, 
was born at Florence on the 9th of 
September, 1760; he was, conse- 
quently, at the period of his death, 
in his 82nd year. Before he had at- 
tained the age of thirteen, he pro- 
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excited a great sensation in Florence’ 
In the space of four or five years 
from this period he laid before the 
public a great number of works, as 
well for the church as the theatre ; 
the success of them attracted the 
notice of Leopold II, Grand Duke 
of Tuscany, who in 1788 granted 
him a pension in order to enable 
him to continue his studies under 
the celebrated Sarti at Bologna, with 
whom he remained nearly four years, 
assisting his tutor in the composition 
of the secondary parts of his operas. 
He shortly after visited London, 
which he quitted in two months 
for Paris, where he has since reaped 
such an abundant harvest of fame. 
In 1791 Cherubini composed his ce- 
lebrated opera of Lodoiska, since 
which he has produced various dra- 
matic compositions of great merit, 
including Lee Deux Journées and 
Anacreon. His reputation was now 
established as one of the first of 
living composers, and he was allow- 
ed, not unworthily, to follow in the 
footsteps of Handel and Mozart; in 
1815 he was invited to England b 
the Philharmonic Society, for whic 
he composed an overture, a sympho- 
ny, and a grand pice tit vocal 

iece, which was performed under 

is direction. In the spring he again 
returned to Paris, where he con- 
tinued permanently to reside up to 
the period of his decease. In in- 
strumental music Cherubini has 
earned an European reputation, his 
overtures retaining a permanent po- 
sition in the theatre and the concert 
room, Cherubini was remarkable 
for the suavity of his manners and 
the goodness of his heart, and his 
conciliatory address gained him an 
influence over those with whom he 
was associated not often acquired 
by men of high rank in the profes- 
sion. 


THE ACTOR OF ALL WORK. 
Concluded from Page 119. 
Tuts was fame. Buskin began to 
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swelling in his bosom,’ and re- 
nouncing finally his place as extra 
candle-snuffer to the establishment, 
he determined for the future to ex- 
ecute nothing but your tip-top trage- 
dy parts,particularlyLee’s Alexander 
and Rowe’s Bajazet. His success 
was prodigious; he did everything 
in Ancient Fistol’s vein, and tore 
the “* passions into rags and tatters” 
most dexterously, Many a barn has 
felt an ague of applause, “ when, 
in the Moor he ground his teeth to 
dust ;” many a red-faced, raw-hand- 
ed dairy-maid has exhaled in sighs, 
when as “ the gentle Montague” 
gazing on the moon, or rather the 
bottom of a copper kettle, his Juliet 
exclaimed “ Oh, Romeo, Romeo, 
wherefore art thou Romeo?” And 
often have the country beldames sat 
trembling with apprehension, when, 
as “ Devilish Macbeth,” he appeared 
after the murder of Duncan, with 
his hands and face crimsoned o’er, 
not with blood, but red ink. Bob 
was a devoted worshipper of Melpo- 
mene, but he soon grew too wise to 
neglect her laughing sister, Thalia. 
He could be the Tom Shuffleton of 
Colman’s John Bull, and the Endless 
of No Song no Supper, in the same 
evening. He vot: take Charles or 
Joseph Surface in the School for 
Scandal, as circumstances required, 
and if a bravo was wanting in a 
melodrama, or an Harlequin in a 
Pantomime, Bob was the man. He 
could sing too “ as well as any Itali- 
an of them all:” the ballad and the 
bravura style were equally easy to 
him ; his bass voice was divine, and 
his tenor surpassed that of any match- 
seller’s extant. In short, he was an 
universal genius. Yet, with all his 
talents and indefatigable exertions, 
he was poor: he commenced his the- 
atrical career without a shilling in 
his purse, and after ten years of 

lorious labor, he had not increased 

is stock of ready cash. The fact 
was, those who witnessed his per- 
formance were too poor to reward his 
excellence, and somehow or other, 
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the managers of stationary theatres 
always declined giving him an en- 
gagement. It mattered little to Bus- 
kin; for his good humor was indes- 
tructible, and whether he ranted, 
the leader of ragged legions, or 
smoked his pipe in a deserted barn, 
he was still a cheerful, frank-hearted 
companionable fellow. 

Buskin, as he was a good-looking 
spark, except that his legs were rath- 
er crooked, at one time entertained 
thoughts of making his fortune by 
marriage; but love, omnipotent love, 
was too strong for Bob’s resolution, 
and in a luckless hour, he united 
himself to the Prima Donna of the 
company, a lady who was equally at 
home in Tragedy, Comedy, Opera, 
and Farce, and who would have 
been perfectly beautiful, had she not 
resembled Polypheme in having but 
one eye. They passed their honey- 
moon like their betters, and though 
Buskin found his wife was not abso- 
lutely an angel, he was satisfied. 
Soon, however, his purse, always 
consumptive, was exhausted, and he 
discovered to his inexpressible hor- 
ror that his spouse consumed more 
aqua-vitz than himself. In vain he 
strutted nightly the monarch or the 
conqueror of the scene, his rabbit- 
skin ermine and his copper-gilt scep- 
tre must be laid by at the fall of the 
curtain. In vain his dear rib queen- 
ed at his side, and was pronounced 
in sonorous blank verse, the “ fairest 
of the fair ;” the play ended, andher 
Majesty of Denmark was glad to 
make her supper of a red herring. 
The income of an itinerant player 
will afford no luxuries, and when 
Bob’s one eyed dame declared that 
she was “ as ladies wish to be who 
love their lords,” there was no small 
difficulty in gratifying the various 
expensive fancies which she indulged. 
But Buskin was not easily put out 
of temper, and every farthing of his 
professional earnings was willingly 
expended to please the capricious 
palate of oh van At last, when, 


after he had performed from Monday 
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to Saturday in his best parts, and 
only received six shillings from the 
treasurer, as his share of the profits, 
she insisted on his providing a suck- 
ing pig for her Sunday dinner, our 
histrionic hero felt his patience com- 
pletely exhausted, and gravely sprezd- 
ing his hands, exclaimed with infi- 
nite pathos, ‘ for ever and for ever, 
farewell, Molly.” The lady took it 
in the way of a jest, but Bob imme- 
diately quitted the barn, walked as 
fast as possible for the London road, 
and bidding adieu to the pains and 
pleasures of a stroller’s life, deter- 
mined, maugre the critics and the 
newspapers, to try his luck on a me- 
tropolitan stage, before a fashionable 
audience. 

He arrived in London; but the 
great men of the patent theatres, the 
major domos of the drama, treated 
him coolly enough. He might pass 
muster as the starved apothecary in 
Romeo and Juliet, or as the ghost in 
Hamlet, but for characters of a 
higher class they could not conceive 
that he had the least capability. 
Such a sentence was death to Bus- 
kin’s ambition; ‘ it killed his noble 
heart.” The minor houses were 
open tohim; with them his genius 
took shelter, and for many a painful 
year, he was the King Cambyses of 
Wapping, Surrey, and Westminster. 
His gains, perhaps, were greater 
than during his country practice, 
but the honest pride of his spirit 
was departed; he no longer embodi- 
ed the glorious conceptions of Shak- 
speare,—he had dwindled into a vile 
posture master, a declaimer of ridi- 
culous bombast, and he heartily 
despised himself. In the village ale 
house, or the uncovered barn, open 
on all sides to the “ pitiless storm,” 
he was the gayest of the gay. His 
mirthful eye carried a fascination in 
its glance, and those who associated 
with Buskin, were happy in his com- 
pany, however miserable at other 
times. His hilarity and joyousness 
made him the most amusing of 
guests; “ how often has he set the 
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table in a roar!” Poverty could not 
depress him; wants and privations 
were not merely endured but wel- 
comed, and when others would have 
died of despair, he uttered a jest 
instead of agroan. Ihave seen him 
with the green grass for his carpet, 
and the clear blue sky for his canopy, 
basking in the sunshine, drinkin 
in the loveliness of nature, aa 
chanting some merry snatch of an 
old tune “ in absolute content.” 
But why do I speak of his by-gone 
enjoyments, — enjoyments, lost to 
me as well as to him? Poor Bob 
Buskin! he had no genius to reckon 
up pounds, shillings, and pence ; 
he knew not how to make “ barren 
metal breed ;” the air of London was 
fatal to him — he had passed his 
youth “ under the greenwood tree,’ 
unrestrained as the wild birds that 
carolled around him,—he could not 
exist in the smoky cage of the me- 
tropolis: — like Sir 2 Falstaff 
** A’ babbled of green fields” and 
died. Reader, if thou art curious, 
in Stepney church-yard thou mayest 
find the grave of the Actor of all 
Work, 





IMPROMPTU. 


Madame Tussaud and the Self-Lighting 
Sealing Waz. 


Tussaud presents a brilliant sight, 
And worthy every person’s pelf; 
Had she not brought the wax to light,— 
*T would come, at last, to light itself. 





Chit Chat. 


The English have a strange feeling for 


destruction. They never enter a garden 
without destroying the flowers or shrubs, 
a statue gallery without scratching the 
figures, or a mechanical exhibition with- 
out doing considerable damage to the mo- 
dels there displayed. These remarks are 
called forth from often noting the manner 
in which the glasses in Drury Lane Sa- 
loon, and the walls leading up to the gal- 
lery and into the pit, are scribbled over, 
Ishould, in the endeavour to suppress so 
pernicious a system, advise Mr. Macready 
to have a placard pasted up, with the 
following lines printed up, a plan adopt. 
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ed by the clerk of the Kingston station 
of the Southampton Railway :— 
‘* Many fools there are, 
But the biggest fools of all, 
Are those who spend their time 
In scribbling on a wall.” 


E. R. W, 


Active and Passive verbs.—A teacher, 
one day, endeavouring to make a pupil 
understand the nature and application of 
a passive verb, said—* A passive verb is 
expressive of the nature of receiving an 
action, as Peter is beaten. Now what did 
Peter do?” The boy, pausing a moment, 
with the gravest countenance imaginable, 
replied—* Well, I don't know, without 
he hollered.” 

Ventilation.—Garrick told Cibber that 
his pieces were the best ventilators to his 
theatre at Drury Lane ; for as soon as any 
of them were played, the audience left 
the house. 

The newspaper opponents of Mr. Mac- 
ready having failed in the effect they in- 
tended, and disgusted their readers by their 
unprincipled attacks, have ceased their 
puny warfare, and now studiously avoid 
making mention in any way of Drury 
Lane and its performances. 

The Proprietor of The Theatre Royal 
at Liverpool having proceeded against the 
Proprietor of The Liver Theatre for repre- 
senting the drama; the latter was fined 
£50. Mr. B. Webster, Mr. Strickland, 
and Madame Celeste, who recently starred 
there, have also had information laid 
against them, and they have compromised 
the affair by paying £25. 

It is reported that Madame Vestris has 
signed an agreement by which she has 
been constituted lessee of Covent Garden 
Theatre for three years, almost upon her 
own terms. We congratulate all true 
admirers of elegant theatrical representa- 
tions upon the continuance of Madame 
Vestris as the manager of one of our 
national theatres. 

English Opera House.—A company se- 
lected from the Covent Covent troupe, 
which is about to be disbanded, propose 
to open this theatre for the performance 
of musical pieces during a short summer 
season. 

Mr. Balfe—This gentleman has returned 
to London laden with a large crop of Pa- 
risian laurels ; a species of shrub which 
brings forth golden fruit, under the fash- 
ionable sunshine of our own climate. 

Strand Theatre.—We are happy to state 
that Mr, H. Hall and his company are 
nightly supported by delighted audiences 
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Mr. Mitchell of the free-list, Covent 
Garden, takes a benefit on Saturday: it 
is universally acknowledged by all who 
know him his urbanity of manner is such 
that entitles him to be weff supported. 

The grand ball masque at the English 
Opera, under the direction of Jullien, 
Keenig, and Basset, will be the most 
recherche affair of the season. 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 





GRAND BALL. 
MASQUE ET TRAVESTI. 

EDNESDAY, 20th Instant, 

at the Erglish Opera House,— 
Conductors, Mons. Jullien and Herr Koenig. 
Fifty Performers. This Ball will take place 
under the Direction of Mons. Bassett, and 
a the special favor of the Lord Chamber- 
ain. 

Gentlemen’s Tickets, One Guinea; La- 
dies Tickets, Half-a-Guinea; Private Boxes, 
21s.; Do. Upper Boxes, £1 10; First Bal, 
rag 58-5 Upper Balcony, 2s. 6d. ; Gallery, 
ls. 6d. Doors open at Ten o’ Clock. Tic- 
kets and Boxes to be had at Mr. Andrews’s 
and Mr. Mitchell’s, Bond Street; at Mr. 
Sam's, St. James’s Street; at Horne’s, West 
end Library, 19, Leicester Square; at Na- 
than’s Masque Warehouse, Castle Street, 
Leicester Square, and at the Box-office of 
the English Opera House. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Fulvius.—We quite agree with our corres- 
pondent as to the merits of Messrs. An- 
derson and Hudson, but we doubt whether 
the poetry would add to their already well 
earned popularity. 

Othello.—The manager of the Haymarket 
will no doubt engage Mr. and Mrs. Kean 
for a longer period. If so he will in all 

robability produce Romeo and Juliet. 
Wallack will return at the expiration of 
Mr. Kean’s engagement. 

Isabella Williams—Is thanked for the lines 

which shall appear in our next. 


To our Readers.—Orders for our publication 
may be given at the Office, to be sent to 
any part of the country, by paying a quar- 
ter in advance, Is. 6d. If we pay the 
postage, the quarter will be 2s. 7d. The 
second volume is now ready, and may be 
had of our Publishers. 


All communications for the Editor to be 
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